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The Place of the Primary 
English Educational 
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Education, University 


LEMING 


Human beings 


re essentially and inescapably social 
reated to be 


members of groups and_ perpetuall 
conditioned by such membership—exercising an influenc« 
the one upon the other and experiencing modificatio1 
the one by the other Adults, therefore, inevitably 
influence children and ] to them their wa 
thinking, feeling and acting. This responsibility can 

ve evaded nor repudiated. It can, 
harged with greater or lesser thoroughness 


ass on 


however, be dis 
ind it is in 
the deliberate effort of our own social groups to pass o1 


ind girls something of 
x valued or achieved that 
origin of that institution which 
would be out of place here to 
history of English schooling 


to boys learnt 


found tl 


what they have 
there is to be 
is called a school. It 
ittempt to trac the 
It is sufficient to note that 
relatively early in recorded history it seems to have beet 
realized that the involved in 
complicated, that expert assistance is advantageous and 
that a useful part can be played by adults who give 
much of their attention specifically to teaching Th 
content of that teaching has varied from time to tim« 
Its deliberate purpose has changed from 
entury ; but always there has been the admission that 
for the fullest education of the child a partnership 1s 
desirable between the home and an outside agency, and 
by common consent the first task of this outside agency 
early came to be the scholastic one of introducing thi 
child to the traditions enshrined in the written records of 
his group 

That task is still the first responsibility of the school 
Other agencies can pass on traditions through spoken 
words. Other agencies can pass on traditions through 
»bse rvable deeds To the s hool Is reserved the more 
specialized task of teaching boys and girls to understand 
the meaning of printed or written words and numbers 
along with the subsidiary responsibility of teaching 
them to write so that they, in their turn, may be able 
to contribute in some fashion to their race’s heritage). 
It is therefore through the provision of early and 
efficient tuition in the fundamentals of reading, counting 
ind writing that a school makes its first contribution to 


whol 


processes 


learning art 


century to 
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School in the 
System 


M.A., Ed.B., F.B.Ps.S. * 
London Institute of Education 


the sound education of its pupils. That is the 
purpose of primary school education 

It is not, however, now commonly believed that this 
is the only aim of English primary schooling, and the 
for this merit our attention. The past is 
inextricably intertwined with the present and an 
understanding of the present purposes and the present 
problems of the Junior School can come only through out 
recollection of certain past associated changes in three 
fields 


first 


reasons 


1) Changes in our views as to the processes involved 
in learning 


2) Changes in our views as to the nature of boys and 


girls ; and 


Changes in the qualities expected in the products 
of the schools 


In all of these the changes discernible in the last 
seventy or eighty vears are those most relevant to our 
topic. 

As to the changes in the interpretation of learning, it 
is sufficient to remind ourselves in the latter years of the 
nineteenth century emphasis was put upon intellect and 
reason and satisfactory learning was expected to follow 
the presentation of material in an orderly fashion with 
suitably associated ideas. The teacher's role was that of 
instructor and the pupil’s part was that of a passive 
recipient whose willingness to learn or interest in learning 
was of relatively little moment. This interpretation is 
not without present echoes in the schools. 

At the turn of the century the philosophers were 
superseded by the biologists and a Froebelian faith in 
spontaneity of development supported by the facile use 
of more recent Freudian terminology led:to an emphasis 
on the importance of the free functioning of every 
individual child and on the significance of =the part 
played by instincts and emotions in successful learning. 
The teacher was invited to abdicate—to stand by and 
wait in the belief that his pupils would, in ‘their own 
good time, wish to do that which was best ‘for ‘them- 
This interpretation is also to-day not without 
its echoes in the schools. 


selves. 
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More recently it come to be realized that the 
matter is more complicated than was admitted by either 
of these groups of thinkers and attention is now drawn 
to the social determinants of learning, to the significance 
of membership of groups, to the importance of attitudes 
ind to the variations of | responses to differing 
types of climate rhe role of the teacher is 
therefore coming to be is that of a democratic 
leader or guide and evidence is beginning to accumulate 
that learning is climate in which 
opportunities are satisfaction of the 
basic human needs of winning aci through the 
making of some contribution to the co-operative 
activities of an admired and friendly group. Action 
based on this interpretation may now be observed in the 
schools, but its message is often obscured by the more 
raucous voices of the abdicators or the dictators 

Changes in current views as to the nature of boys and 
virls have followed a similar « In this a transition 
can be traced from the earlier rather facile acceptance of 
certain traditional views to the present somewhat 
startled admission that perhaps certain recent psycho 
logical evidence may more adequate to an 
understanding of observable facts. In the traditional 
version two strands of thought can be distinguished— 
one the pre-christian belief in fixed differences of human 
quality or caste (men of gold, of silver, or of brass) with 
an expectation of hereditary or familial continuance of 
such castes, and the other the somewhat more recent 
assumption of the uniformity of the characteristics of all 
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boys and girls of a given age within thes 

types " or levels 

Ihe most significant educational finding of the first 
half of the twentieth century may well prove to 
ven the refutation of both of these suppositions, first 
by the action and the protests of skilful observers among 
practising teachers, and later by the slow ac 
of confirmatory research evidence 

fo take the first —t re t f ¢ 
practising teachers of England against the ) 
payment by results was confirmed by the researcl 
findings of the 1900's and the 1910's as to the existenc: 
ind the universality of individual differences All the 
boys and girls of a given age in a given caste or 
economic group are not the same in rate of development 
The “lock step of the 
kept Mass instruction is not effective on all ox 
and adequate tuition can only be achieved through a1 
educational guidance which takes account of thi 
reached by each child. 

Forty years have passed since this was exciting and 
new and the reality of individual differences is now 
generally admitted (although echoes of earlier belief 
can still occasionally be heard 

The challenge to the non-Christian belief in differences 
of caste or type appears to gain support more slowly but 
it seems fair to say that both the change of terminology 
by which junior schools are now described as primary 
rather than as elementary schools, and the change of 
interpretation through which primary schooling has 
come to include more than the three R’s, are sympto 
matic of a distinct shift of opinion. It is beginning to bx 
idmitted that the children of the labouring poor need 
more than the bare elements of reading, writing and 
cyphering, and it is more than suspected that there ar 
not differences in the quality of the intelligence of 
children of different occupational groups 

[It is beginning to be recognized that all boys and girls 
have all human capacities, that they the 
human interests and have the same human needs, 
irt, music and dancing can therefore be 
all and that all will learn better in an 

o-operativeness, friendliness and iation 

[hese changes in current vi the 
human beings have been accompanied by changing 
expectations as to the qualities to be looked for in 
adolescent recruits to industry, to the professions and to 
the forces The schools are now being asked to aid in 
the training of intelligent citizens—-members of groups 
able to participate in the activities of their groups and 
equipped with some insight into the meaning of the 
common adult endeavour 

In all of this the primary school plays a preparatory 
part. It has to do with boys and girls from 
approximately seven to eleven but the children of th 
primary stage, like those of older growth are now known 
to learn best when they have the chance of understanding 
what they are doing and when they learn willingly and 
actively in happiness and self-respect with a confidence 
engendered by the satisfaction of their needs 
These conditions can be provided only under the guidance 
of a democratically-minded teacher—a guide in the 
conquest of the basic skills required in the communal 
life for which the boys and girls in English schools are 
admittedly being prepared 

Evidence on all these matters is accumulating 
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Housecraft Teachers make good 
_ Housewives 


lren i make good housewives and 

ind the n Mr. George 
differing respot f human bei omlinsot he inst t kdu ion, gave this as one 
atte e he re s why there is hortage of housecraft 
: 1 Training College 


findings trom 


child 


ind social 
said that 

rsiip 1s impossi 

ntals. reading t florts to get more 

wredient in subsea it 1 recruits for t vork ir t t two years had 

number of 

needed 

lable there was 

heffic ld and another 

o those concerned 

e that these 


rol W hole some 


Maractt 


of necessity 

annot, howe. 

ippiness of a dictatorship } with 
ibdicated authority. It requi | place 


| : 9 
most expert educational guidar Defi yusecraft he craft or skill, not of making 

of England are capabk i f hom s nor ]l of housekeeping, but of home-making in 

st be included all tl arli the hig nd most comprehensive sense of the term 

rations gave of competent tuition along \ O Mr. Tomlinson said it included cookery, laundrywork 
present awareness of the significance of tl cial | llewor ess-designing, furnishing, and almost 


determinants of learning o making r better homes 


To sum up—the function of the s hool is to gis econdary 


item in the 


issistance to the home in the passing on to boys 
ered would 


girls of the best that has been known and thor 
done by their elders. In discharge of this duty its sp 
field is that of tuition in the art of interpreting and 1 
printed and written symbols, and the particular responsi- | Plans for a new Technical College to cost £453,000 
bility of the primary department, is that of securir have been approved by the Burton-on-Trent Authority 
ie successful mastery of the first stages in these skill 
Certain changes have, however, taken place in 
views of teachers, as to the methods by which this mean 
ot ‘ oO th racial heritag ca best be provi 
are associated with modificatior 
nature of learning and as t« 
who are to be taught 
sa ilt of extensive experiment and rese 
is beer stablished that children learn best 
classrooms of those who let them know that tl I 
respected and trusted ; who permit them to take son 
part in the planning of their activities and who consid 
them capable of being interested in the reasons 
arning those things which they are expected 
On this account, teachers now think of themselves 
guides rather than as dictatorial rulers 
It has also been established that ther 
differences among pupils in their rate of learning ar 
ibility to learn In consequence, mass instruction 
being replaced by the more expert teaching procedur 
which relate tuition to the stage reached by each pupil 


Finally, it 1s beginning to be demonstrated that al 
human beings have some share of all human capacities, MAN S i O N ca OL! S ta | 
ind that all boys and girls mature best when they are THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT FOR SCHOOL FLOORS 
iware that they participate in the main human interests | 
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supported by recent social changes in consequence of 
which society both offers fuller opportunities of 
participation to more adults and demands more complex 
skills from a larger number of its members. 
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Pay Increases for Teachers 
< New Burnham Proposals 
The two Panels of jurnham Main ‘ 
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f children in a school and will be administered by the 


local authority or the governors of the schools 

In addition, a pool is to be provided at the rate of 4s 
per pupil and used at the discretion of the local authorit\ 
the regular system appears to create anomalies 
Che pool is estimated at {1,200,000 

For head teachers of than 
chools: the present scheme to remain with a modifica 
tion for small schools. 

rhe scales for unqualified teachers and for temporary 
teachers are to be increased, and the addition for special 
ualifications for teaching the blind and deaf is to be 
increased from £15 to £30 for men and from {12 to £24 
for women 

Che Burnham Agreement applies to all teachers in all 
and secondary maintained by local 
education authorities and the number directly affected 
present recommendations is over 210,000 of 


where 


schools other special 


primary schools 
by the 
whom 32,000 are graduates 

Ihe last agreement was made in 1948 when the only 
hange in the scale was an addition of £30 for 
men and £24 for women to the maximum of the scales 

Within forty-eight hours of the publication of the 
proposals the National Association of Schoolmasters and 
the London Schoolmasters’ Association issued statement 
»f objection. 

That by 


bask 


the N.A.S. expressed disappointment wit! 


Not only members of 
the National Association of Schoolmasters, but school 


| masters generally, feel that a basic increase of £75 and ar 


increase of {3 in the annual increment will not compen 
sate for the cost of living increases accruing since pre-war 
Furthermore, they will fail completely to bring 
ibout the ‘ substantial increase, recommended by the 
McNair Report . rhe Association earnestly hopes for 
ind expects, the rejection of the new scales by the 
teaching profession, and the consequent reference of the 
whole question of teachers’ salaries to arbitration. The 
\ssociation is convinced that no arbitral award could 
fail to produce more acceptable than 
proposed by the Burnham Committee 
Ihe London Schoolmasters in a long statement of 
eleven clauses, said that they regarded the new Burnham 
posals at both minimum and maximum 
idequate. The length of scale also they consider as too 
Who will dare,” the statement asks ‘‘ to suggest 
yposed increase is adequate in any sense to 
he effects of the wide spread and substantial 
ipparently inevitable during the next few 


s ales those 


as grievousl\ 


onch 


reject the 
claim be 


ision, the Association “ urges its colleagues to 
recommendations and to demand that their 
referred to arbitration, so strongly are we 
‘d of the justice of our claim that we shall be 


prepared to accept such an award,” they add. 


convine 


The Schools National Savings Conference wil! be held 
this year on November 18th at Church House, London, 
S.W.1. Delegates to the Conference will be members of al] 
Regional Schools Advisory Savings Committees, and the 
principal speakers will be Sir John Maud, K.C.B., C.B.1 
Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Education, Miss L 
Charlesworth, Head Mistress of Sutton High School and a 
member of the Committee of the Joint Four Secondary 
Associations, and Mr. Ronald Gould, General Secretary of 
the National Union of Teachers 
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‘dueation in Junior Schools 


By A. G. HuGut 


Chief Inspector ducation Offices 


it is on the 


Education in junior schools is changing 
My object 1s to give 
changes are in the right direction 

Che most important change 
across a fifty-year-old punishment book 
some extracts from it 


in this lecture evidence to show 
I recen 


Here are 


is in social climate 


came 


149,94 Violet i heft and Cane on wer 
part of body 
and palm 
hand at inter 
vals of 1 hour 

17/9/96 lower 

body 


Edward ur Cane on 
Hibbert part of 
John 

Hibbert 4 


Last term I read an inspection report on the same school, 
as it is to-day rhe building, opened in 1882, is still much 
the same: no hall, just one narrow corridor with six class 
rooms opening from it the school is still lit by gas and 
heated by open fires; lavatory accommodation is below 
standard and most of it is across the playground. But the 
cane has gone. It went in 1926fand for the past twenty-four 
years the the punishment book are the 
signatures of managers; and these stopped in 1939 and 
have not been resumed Managers to-day have more 
interesting and important duties than that of checking the 
amount and severity of corporal punishment 

he report records that training in social behaviour is the 
most important single achievement of the school Before 
they are six,”’ it says, “‘ these children have acquired habits 
of order, responsibility, consideration for others, and the 
beginnings of active co-operation and this in a 
where the whole atmosphere is happy and friendly, n 
repressive lhe normal assumptions of work here must be 
that one is tidy and business-like and gets on with the job 
that fair shares and fair turns are a rffle of life. No doubt 
the teachers have to exercise eternal vigilance, tact and 
persuasion in defence of these assumptions, until they are 
taken for granted by the children themselves If this 
training carries over into later life, it is something of 
tremendous value; though this also raises the question 
whether sufficient opportunities are commonly provided 
in junior and secondary schools for this social training to be 


only entries in 


school 
ver 


maintained and extended 

We see to-day on all hands how urgent is the need for 
educating people in the art of living in harmony, and no one 
who has had the exhilarating experience of visiting a 
modern infants’ school can doubt that opportunities for 
continuing to learn this art by experience ought to be pro 
vided in junior schools. And many junior schools are doing 
it 


As I was leaving a junior school classroom the other day, 


a ten-year-old boy followed me to the door Would you 
tell me,”’ he said, ‘‘ if your job is interesting ? A lively 
conversation followed ; we discussed our jobs, interesting in 
some ways and boring in others, and we ended in cordial 
agreement that they were both, on the whole, interesting 
that they both entailed some dullish work, that such work 
was very necessary and that it must be faced cheerfully 
This experience illustrates one of the most unmistakable 
signs of the new social climate of our junior schools. Children 
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not merely with their own benevolently 
spotic teacher whom they have grown to know, that has 
een a mark of most for they are 
cially at ease with strangers and consequently they are 
polite his is the that their 
) ment towards social maturity has not been arrested 
iced as we are by widespread evidence of social immaturity, 
f adults behaving in foolish, childish ways, it is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of this aspect of junior school 
lucation 
How is it achieved ? Come back with me to the classroom 
\s we enter, the master is ruling a square on a large-scale 
rdnance survey map with the school at the centre, and six 
boys and girls round the table are talking to him about the 
exploration of the neighbourhood they and he are about to 
egin. Conversation comes round to a dock-strike nearby, 
aused by the introduction of new machines; it flows back 
» the Luddite riots, and forward again to the way in which 
1achines are still changing the world’s work and saving 
labour and causing difficulties. We look up and find that 
the six have quietly increased to thirty-six; four are too 
engrossed in what they are doing to leave their desks 
rhis experience illustrates the second change—a change 
in methods of teaching. It is more marked in some schools 
than in others, but in all the emphasis is changing—away 
from a situation in which classes of children are being taught 
most of the day sitting still in desks or standing rigidly in 
nes, towards one in which individual children are actively 
learning through experiences that appeal to their natural 
iterests It is this change, above all others, that is 
responsible for the change in social climate I have described 
| do not wish to suggest that schools in which class teaching 
predominates are unhappy, but it is noteworthy that in 
schools where children and teachers are engaged together in 
creative activities, in tasks that call for experiment, expres 
sion, exploration and simple research, there is a special 
quality in their human relationships. It is the same quality 
of partnership, of community co-operation, that industrial- 
ists are trying to achieve in factories, that elected members 
are trying to achieve in civic and national life, and for which 
we all wistfully yearn to-day in the international sphere. 
How widespread are these changes ? In order to answer 
this question I read thirty-one inspection reports on London 
primary schools written during the educational year 1947-48. 
It was clear that the rate of change is by no means uniform ; 
in a few it is rapid and adventurous ; in some it is slow and 
cautious; in others it is as yet hardly discernible. The 
subject that has been most influenced is Art, and almost 
everywhere drawing have been revolutionized ; 
instead of copying commonplace objects and designs, 
children now paint pictures and make patterns of their own 
design, many of which have remarkable esthetic quality 
[he results achieved in this subject have prompted some 
teachers to ask whether, by giving children more initiative 
and by being less ready to pounce on their mistakes as if 
they were sins, iesults in other subjects might also be 
revolutionized. Experiments in verbal expression are being 
made, and children, encouraged to write freely in the form 
of personal diaries and “‘ books ’”’ on self-chosen subjects, 
are in their use of words showing an unexpected power of 
lively expression, very different from that shown in set 
compositions and linguistic exercises 
In many junior schools, with their new social climate and 
the new attitude of teachers towards children’s mistakes, 
pupils are feeling secure enough to put their whole person- 
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treating the children not as subordinates but as co-workers 
by projects in wh children tz the initiative he had transformed his class from a collection 
knowledge, some I some by exploring tl che hildren under instruction into a mmunity 
and its neighbor oO nd, where children under discipline 
experimental wo ‘ b ‘ ons in g in nce In such a class basic facts, essential skills ar a Vv 
ledge are acquired and retained. Fresh intere 


roots general know 
some of these and new activities are constantly emerging, often from the 
the formal exercises in n lework for girls and cardboard | children themselves, and it is reasonable to hope that sucl 
modelling for boys hav ven way to general crafts commo self-chosen experiences may have a permanent influence o1 
to both sexes the maku nd dressing pl children’s attitude to learning—a far better influence than 
weaving, modelling le he maki at of the secondary school entrance examination which 
exciting patterned co\ 5, Of bamboo pipe r mu mak ith all the anxiety and competitiveness 
is, in my opinion, thoroughly bad 
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I am sometimes asked whether thers td ‘ 
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these new methods. There are dangers, but before | 
hem I would point out that there are also dangers pressure rhe chef kind of unwisdom is in throwing ove 
mportant dangers—in the formal methods of the past board 
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eal mastery 
elementary skills. This danger is accentuated because some 
the creative spirit of children with the result that mar f hildren are transferred from infants 
them slip back into illiteracy between the a 
ind eighteen 


schools in my 
ges of f quite rightly less well-grounded in the mechanics o 
and arithmetic than they used to be 

Che importance of literacy in this modern world cann« ‘ We inspectors are sometimes accused of fc 
over-estimated. There is no more salutary experien | admit there is a danger here Having 


sphere of education than a visit to an eveni! 
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seen what some 
ig class fo lt | teachers can do, and gained a glimpse of the wonderful and 
illiterates or to a class for illiterates in one of our prisor largely unrealized possibilities of primary education, we 
All children ought to be able to read by the age o cannot help being enthusiastic. We then speak according t 


and when they leave school at fifteen, they ought to be | the faith that is in us, which, after all, is one of our functions 
mvinced through their experiences of the joy and sati Some of our critics sometimes talk 


as if we had invented 
tion of reading. This is one of the aims of modern n these new methods and were trying to foist them on the 
rhe question we mt ask ourselves is Are they d schools The fact is that they have been originated by 
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loubt. Come back with me to the junior school in do and privilege of discussing them and passing them on. We must 
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i, to them range methods of modern primary schools 
ymetime it may q i¢ result of reading inaccurate 
xaggerated accounts of what the schools are doing and 
aving undone Ome+time It may spring from experience 
f enthusiastic but unwise experiments, for it must be 
imitted that when conceptions of education are being 
rastically revised, some mistakes in practice are inevitable 
me critics betray dee} hi of resentment Those who 
eel like this should bew: for resentment generally 
etokens a degree of emotional disturbance which makes a 
ur and rational assessment impossible 

Some teachers do not yet believe in the newer methods, 
erhaps because they are more conscious of their dangers 
van of their virtues, and they have quite rightly not adopted 

1 But few have stood quite still there are endless 

room atmosphere and methods between 

ago and those described in the recent 

tion pamphlet, Sto» fa School. It is not 

one to renounce the role of benevolent despot 

as did the head master of that school, but an 
number of teachers are coming to see that in the 


lucation of children benevolent despotism, useful and 
ecessary though it may be at times, is not enough. 

[t may produce good attention to work but the modern 
wimary school is aiming at something even more excellent 
ymplete absorption in it. This is the way not only to help 
yupils to become scholars to the full limits of their abilities, 
yut also to help them to develop lively personalities. The 
ull results cannot be measured by an examination at the 
age of ten primary education is an act of faith and its 
results, together with those of secondary, must be looked for 
vears later in the excellence and fullness of adult life 

rhe movement I have tried to describe is not a mere 
collection of new teaching tricks ; it is a gallant attempt by 
teachers to translate into practice, in the face of great 
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INTERCON Schools, built by Integrated Constructions Limited, make available to Local Education 
Authorities a speedy and economical system of high quality School building. 


An INTERCON School is a traditional building 
£140 per child place net. 


An INTERCON School started in November, 1949, received pupils in September, 1950. 


An INTERCON SCHOOL CAN BE ERECTED AND READY FOR OCCUPATION IN TWELVE 


MONTHS. ERECTION COULD START WITHIN 
PLANS. 


An INTERCON School can, if desired, be base 
Authorities’ Architects. An illustrated handbook 
for Architects to gain a full understanding of the a 
costs, and for them to plan a Primary School, or ex 


“INTERCON "’ system. Detailed information and copies of the handbook can be obtained from : 


INTEGRATED CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


12 ARCHER STREET, W.! 
(Gerrard 8483/1203) 
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using standardized components, costing less than 


SIX WEEKS OF RECEIPT OF SITE OR SKETCH 


d on sketch plans prepared by Local Education 
is available, which is sufficiently comprehensive 
rchitectural features, method of construction and 
tensions to existing schools, using any part of the 
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we have 
philosophy that 
democratic com 
mu 


difficulties, the philosophy of life that a nation, 
resolved to uphold and defend—the 
destiny of man is to live creatively in free 
munities. Recent events have convinced us that 
make great sacrifices to defend this faith. It 
necessary to uphold it, and this we must do in all the groups 
in which we live—in families, schools, offices and factories 
Many teachers by their skill, devotion and sacrifice, 
showing us how this can be done in primary 
they deserve our whole-hearted support 
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General Certificate of Education: 
Requirements of Professional Bodies 


Details of the requirements of professional bodies in terms 
of the General Certificate of Education are given in a 
Ministry of Education Circular, No. 227 

In 1951 the new examination for the General Certificat: 
will replace the examinations for the School Certificate and 
Higher School Certificate. Candidates taking this examina 
tion may obtain exemption from examinations giving entry 
to professional studies provided they satisfy certain 
minimum requirements 

rhe General Certificate of Education provides for papers 
with a qualifying purpose at the Ordinary level and the 
Advanced level. A pass in the former will correspond, from 
1952 onwards, to a full credit in the School Certificate (in 
1951 the standard will be slightly lower); a pass at the 
Advanced level will correspond to a pass at Principal level 
in the Higher School Certificate. For the General Certificate 
itself, there will be no minimum or group requirements and 
the examination will be open to candidates no longer at 
school. No candidate may be entered for the examination 
unless he has attained the age of sixteen on or before the 
Ist September in the year of the examination 
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Mr. Tomlinson says Schools 
must be Built Quicker 


Architects must plan for Pre-fabricated Construction 

Schools are taking too long to build, and ways of getting 
more good ones built more quickly were suggested by 
Mr. George Tomlinson, the Minister of Education, at 
Birmingham recently, when opening Brookfields Primary 
School. 

Mr. Tomlinson said he would like to spend a 
minutes explaining one of the most important 
of the school building problem as they saw it 
Ministry 

* Many of you know,” he went on, “ that between the 
end of 1947 and the end of 1953 have to provid 
about 1,100,000 new school places in England and Wales 
to meet the needs of new housing estates and of the 
larger numbers of young children coming into the schools. 
Looking further ahead beyond the end of 1953, it 
obvious to everyone that we shall have to meet a very 
large continuing demand for new schools, even if we do 
no more than provide for the larger numbers of children 
as they get older and move up the school ladder. I hope, 
as we all do, that we shall be able to do more, but this will 
depend on the Nation’s resources. But even looking 
only at our minimum needs, it is plain that we shall not 
be able to meet them unless we can build schools quickly 
as well as cheaply 

‘But the unfortunate and brutal fact is that, 
the war, it has taken far too long to build the 
It is also a very disturbing fact that, except in a few 
the time of construction for new schools does not 
Since 


few 
aspects 
at the 


we 


Is 


since 
schools. 


areas, 
it present show any signs of becoming shorter. 
the war, local education authorities have made great 
efforts to get the school building programme under 
way. By the end of 1949, we had increased the momen- 
tum of the programme to quite a satisfactory level. If 
that momentum to be maintained, must find 
quicker ways of getting the work done the site. 
What is the solution ? 

The crux of the problem is the shortage of building 
labour, and particularly the shortage of skilled trades 
men, such as bricklayers and plasterers. Frankly, I see 
no reason to suppose that these shortages are going to 
disappear in the near future they are, I believe, a 
particular aspect of the long-term trend in the building 
industry and, if we are to meet our commitments, we 
must take these shortages into account and find ways of 
building schools which will circumvent them. 

‘My first plea to local education authorities 
therefore, that they should view this problem of the 
shortage of skilled site labour as a permanent one. It is 
not a question of using some form of non-traditional 
construction for a school or two in this year’s programme, 
or in next year’s programme. We must get down to the 
root of the problem and work out on a long-term basis 
methods of construction which will use less site labour. 

There I realize, a certain amount of prejudice 
against non-traditional methods of construction. I 
believe that this arises largely from two causes. First of 
all, some of the systems of this kind which are in use at 
present stand in need of modification and improvement 
That, after all, is only to be expected, if one remember 
that the use of such systems for school building has only 
become at all common during the last three or four vears. 
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At a Meeting of the Council of the Union of Lancashir 
and Cheshire Institutes, held in Manchester, Alderman 
G. Hale, J.P. (Burnley) was elected Chairman for the 

nsuing year, and James E. Myers, O.B.E., D.Sc. 
ARAL. J.P. (Manchester) was elected Vice-Chairman. 
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Teachers’ Superannuation in 


Northern Ireland 
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to another, the superannuation 
ferred in the form of a transfer value The 
power to pay such a transfer value whether 
enters the other employment before or after 
Bill becomes law. 


nsioned lea It is proposed it 
vensioner under sixty-fi who 
take power to grant 
final retirement, he 


Cast ta returns to 


I 
service to hi i higher 


has done not less than 


contributory service 


five 


irs 


Transferring t 
that 
force, 
ment 
service 


govern 
place from 
rights being trans 


one 


clause 
the 
the 


gives 
teacher 
present 


Cost.—Government expenditure incurred 
is to be paid out of voted moneys. The 
cost will chiefly as a result of 
refunded contributions, and will be 


the Act 

additional annual 
paying interest 
negligible in amount 


under 


arise on 


The Minister of Education has appointed Mr. W. | 
Oakeshott, Head Master of the College, Winchester, to be a 
member of the Central Advisory Council for Education 
England) in place of Mr. T. S. R. Boase, President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, who has resigned owing to 
pressure of other work 
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states that it is still open to criticism on the grounds tha 


Fifth General Conference of >" ‘st " : 
the resources of the Organization are spread over a 


Unesco relatively large number of subjects instead of being 
Report of the United Kingdom Delegation oncentrated on a few of major importance. A significant 


[here is a pl ice for Unesco and a real need for 


step was taken when the Conference agreed to a Basu 
programme which is expected to settle Unesco’s activities 
But it would be unrealisti to expect that H.M. Govern in principle ind broad outline for a number of vears 
ment will be able to witness rewards for its annual | ahead 


' 


investments within the first decade or two of its life he Conference was gravely concerned at the non 
Unesco is and must remain a long-term investment payment of contributions by some Member States. 
lhis view is expressed by the United Kingdom Delega- | Over a million dollars is due from China who ts quite 
tion to the Fifth Session of the General Conference of the | unable to pay, and there is a further $656,431 due from 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural | other countries. For the time being the deficit will be 
Organization, in a report to the Minister of ucatior met by savings and to some extent by the Working 
ind presented to Parliament, recently | Capital Fund and steps are to be taken to see that the 
The Report gives a critical account of the Confer expenditure of the Organization in 1950 does not exceed 
which was held at Florence from May 22nd In h | the assured revenue, estimated at about 7} million 
last. It includes a summary account of the main d ions | dollars. The Director-General has been asked to submit 
taken and also gives an account of the work done by the | to the next General Conference plans for dealing with the 
Organization up to the present | problems of default. The U.K. contribution for the year 
The Conference was attended by fifty-five Member | 1951 will be 13} per cent. which is about £390,000 
States, more than ever before, but the delegations from Reviewing the work already done by Unesco tl 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary withdrew after the first | delegation states that while much remains to be don 
week because of the presence of a delegation from | before the promise of earlier vears is fulfilled, the 
Nationalist China lhe remaining fifty-three Member | Organization can already show a good record of achiev 
States, including Yugoslavia, worked in a spirit of | ment. An impressive list of successful enterprises stands 
remarkable amity and co-operation and it was | ¢o Unesco’s credit among them being the following 
realized,”’ states the report that Communist inspired | [he opening in the Middle East of thirty-nine 
political ideologies and methods need not everywhere} = <-hools for Arab refugee children 
impede genuine efforts tow irds the deve lopment of A ‘Coupon’ scheme to natin indiciduels. im colt 
nternational understanding Ihe U.K. Delegation | currency areas to buy books and periodicals from hard 
expresses disappointme nt at the absence of delegations 
from Eastern Europe stating that despite its growing 


currency countries. This scheme is being extended t 
cover films and scientific materia] 


membership, the Conference did not have fully effective Che despatch of technical missions in 1949 to the 
representation of all political points of view. Phillipines, Siam and Afghanistan to advise 1. 

One of the most important issues discussed at the ‘ 
Conference was the steps Unesco should take in helping 
to maintain peace Some, including the Director The 
General, took the view that Unesco should plan to bri 


educational problems. Further missions are to be sent 

this vear to Bolivia, Burma and India 

giving of direct assistance to war-devastated 

yvuntries 

vie h es nest : , 

oo rapid chang of gps opinion, but the U.K lhe bringing together of experts in different field 
eleg ition apagsne that as action ome peace from various parts of the world During 1949, 105 
edominatel) politi latter, the nited ns 

precomenas A poultice: mat h vEneG Nation such meetings were arranged by seminars, conferences 

itself should take the tmitiati It felt that Unesco 

} Id : : , r committees 

sho hi conce sell re \ | I ectucatior in ‘ = 
r : " oh itsel tort wit on ‘al t , d The publication ol many iluable handbooks 

c onditions unde lit roblems rat : 
uitural C nditior ; inderlying political problems rather pamphlets and periodicals, such as Stud Abroad 

than with the solution of those problems The pro 


Catalogue of Colour Reproductions, et« 

gramme and activities of Unesco, after five years of hard The sponsoring or financing of over 300 inter 
work were conclusive evidence that work for pe Luce national fellowships 
under Unesco’s auspices was progressing steadily, but it The giving of financial aid and services to inte! 
was felt that attempts upon totalitarian lines to in 
loctrinate whole peoples rapidly, according to pre 
conceived political patterns, was contrary to the spirit 
of Unesco’s Constitution 

[he Director-General, M. Torres Bodet, was an 
that Unesco should play a more spectacular and forceful 
role in international politics and was also opposed to a 
limited Budget of 8-2 million dollars. As the Conferenc« 
as a whole, did not share his views on either of these issues 
1e submitted his resignation The U.K. Delegation 
joined with all others in expressing their unanimous vote 
of confidence in him but they report their regret t] The U.K. Delegation was composed as follows 
had adopted such a line of action because of his disagre¢ Mr. D. R. Hardman, Parliamentary Secretary to th 
ment with the Conference on issues of general px Ministry of Education (Leader), Sir Ronald Adam 
which the Conferen ilo ‘ nstitutic Ol Sir Henry L. French, Dr. Julian S$ Huxley, Sir Charles 
petent to decick K. Webster, Sir George lhomsor Miss I | Charles 
Commenting on the | ie for t DOr worth. Professor R. N. Armfelt, Sir John Maud 


national professional associations 


The report points out that Unesco has to work in a 
new field with new techniques and its progress cannot be 
accelerated much beyond the capacity of the less 
developed Member States to understand, to approve and 
to follow 

The fact that nearly sixty nations of the world are 
pre pared to work together in the hope of achieving such 
progress remains the best reason for H.M. Government s 
determination to continue to help then 
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“As English has next to no grammar compared to 
the inflected foreign languages (including Esperanto) 
it would easily form, with Chinese pidgin, a universal 
lingo. But its abominable spelling stops this.” 


That was the message endorsed, in his own 
writing, by Mr 


G. BERNARD SHAW 


on the proof of our book ** Why not English ?—A New 
Alphabet for the English Language enabling each word to be 
spelled as it is pronounced and pronounced as it is spelled, 
by Peter D. Ridge-Beedle. 

This book was written in response to the appeal by 
Mr. Shaw for someone to provide a phonetic alphabet for 
the English Language. This new alphabet, designed by the 
author, and now known as the 


BEDEL 
nena 


Alphabet is given in the book. Mr. Shaw proclaimed that an 
enormous financial saving would be effected by such an 
alphabet and the author works out calculations in this respect 
in the book. 


hand 





Mr. Shaw was very keenly interested in this subject and 
believed that it is of supreme importance. He read and 
annotated the proof of this book and all who have regard for 
him should not fail to read it 

Price 10s. 6d. through any bookseller, or post free from 
the Publishers, 


THE STRATFORD PRESS 
116, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 








F' /R more than forty vears the mark B.D.H. 


has bee hasvr 


bol of pre-eminent quality and 
alike. 


- comprehensive stocks of 


service to chemists and pharmacists 
Efhcient distribution 
chemicals thorough 


standard pre-packed 


analytical control of produc thon public ation ot 
informative literature - the services of technical 
these together with the B.D.H 
lead 


laboratories to rely on B.D.H. 


B.D.H. 


Reagents and Indicators 


representatives - 


standards of purity more and more 


Concentrated Volumetric Solutions 
Testing Outfits 

Materials for Microscopy 

“AnalaR’ Chemicals 

Organic and Inorganic Chemicals for 


Laboratory use 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
POOLE DORSET 
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* EN-TOUT-CAS 


Pioneers of 
Hard Lawn Tennis Courts (1908) 


eS Sa 


By A niment 
the 


w HM 
King of Sweden 
Hard Lawn Tenn 
court Makers. 


Pre-eminent 1908-1950 


(35,000 Courts made in all parts of the world) 


THE LARGEST MAKERS OF SPORTS 
GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


| 
THE USERS include : 
All England Club, Wimbledon (25 years), Queen's Club, Kensington 
(28 years), Hurlingham (25 years), West Hants Club (22 years for 
Hard Court Championships), Junior and Professional Champion- 
| ships—Running Tracks for Olympic Games, Wembley, White City 
—Sports Grounds for largest Industrial Companies—Imperial 
Chemical Industries (5 made since 1945), London County Council, 
etc., etc. 


Write for Booklet to Head Office 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, NR. LEICESTER 
} Telephone : Syston 86163-4-5-6 
London Office in Harrods Sports Dept. First Floor), Knightsbridge 





THE ODONI PATENT 


“ALL-STEEL” 
BICYCLE STANDS 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS 


TYPE 10 





DOUBLE SIDED 
SEMI-VERTICAL 
OUTDOOR 
STAND, BUILT 
WITH CLOSE 
RACK 
ARRANGE.- 
MENT ; CYCLES 
AT 12° CENTRES. 
SUITABLE FOR 
CONGESTED SITES WHERE MAXIMUM CAPACITY IS 
REQUIRED. ALL CYCLES ENTER FROM GROUND 
LEVEL, NO LIFTING BEING REQUIRED. (ALSO 
MADE FOR INDOOR USE—TYPE I0A). 


Write for juily illustrated leaflet and price list to 
sole manufacturers and patentees. 





ALFRED A. ODONI AND CO., LTD. 
404 /5, SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C.2. Tel, Add 


Tel. No. : . 3 
MONarch 8638/9 doni Ave London 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


Headmasters everywhere are congratu- 
lating themselves on installing an 
“ALLIED "’ LIBRARY. Only when you 
make the experiment can you believe 
what it stimulates—and how 
very inexpensive it is, too. 


interest 


SPECIA Y SELECTED BOOKS SUITAB FOR 


THE YOuT BOTH SEXES AND ALL AGES 
Drop us a line with a few brief details of your school and 
your suggestions. We will advise you of the best procedure 
Operation of the library is no trouble ; our system is simple 


and we supply everything 


ALLIED LIBRARIES LTD. (Dept. C) 
202, UPPER CHORLTON ROAD, MANCHESTER, 16 


Tel CHOriton 2278 
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Month by Month 


lui Director of Education 
Education Mr. H. S. Magnay now 
in Committee's Report for the School 

Liverpool. (949-50) The story of the year in th 
educational life of that great northern 
well told and records much that is of 
indeed, of importance too, to all who are engaged in th 
work of educational administration within the local 
yvernment service il education authorities 
restricted reduced educationa 

dgets, | than able te supp 
film projectors 
gramophones and radio-grams It is 
of interest to read that in Liverpool “in many 
of the apparatus has met as to 
through the self help of Parent 
Associations In the 160 pages of the report 
matters of general interest. In Further 
large number of men and womer 
twenty-five who undertook two and three 
vening classes is given as a substantial answer to those 
who criticise young people of to-day. It is happily true 
yf other areas too that “‘ the number of these purposeful 
people incre too, 1s 
emergency trained teachers 
of their readiness to learn and to « 
interest in out-of-school activities 
teachers, it is reported, have brought fresh interests 
are of immense value to the 


city 


interest, and 


Some lor 
resources and 
willing 


ive been more 


heir schools with film-strip projectors 


epidias opes 
theretore 
been 


the cost 


the schools 


nere are many 
Educ 


tf sixteen to 


ition the young 


ises So iverpool’s experience of 
Head teachers Spe ik highly 
.periment, and of their 
Some ol these 
ind 
ideas which schools. 
. ” * * 


Mr. Macnay rightly 
levoted teaching 
subjects which is given in secondary modern 
but which is often overlooked 
because of the mention more usually made 
of the more achievements and 
is surely true of such schools generally 


ention 


ntial 


draws 


The of the esse Dasl 
Secondary 
Modern 


School. 


schools 


spectacular 
new techniques. It 
that in them this devoted 
remitting intensity. It is well to be 
the secondary modern schools 

children of our times, those with 
intellect having been transferred to schools mort 
to their abilities." The Head Master of Eton recently 
described the secondary modern school as far 
away the most important recent development in 
education.’ Dr. Birley visited a secondary modern school 
of the dreariest of South London suburbs ”’ t 
the pupils acting Ben Johnson's 
This seemed to him to be a more 
medium than making a social 
neighbourhood The latter task 
Dr. Birley considered to be one of the feeblest educa 
tional techniques yet invented In Liverpool “ pro 
figure very largely in the work of both primary 
and secondary schools and increasing value is ascribed 
to local and environmental studies. The Report does 
not mention the investigations carried out by the 
University’s Department of Social Science, 


teaching continues wi u 
reminded, too, that 
iter for the normal 
superior 


ind inferior 


suited 


and 


our 


in one 
find, to his delight 
The Alchemist 
educational 
survey of their 


valuable 
own 


ects 


being 
the subject of a five-shilling publication of the Liverpool 
University Press entitled ‘‘ Colour and White 
und so-called “‘ coloured " children mixed in six Liver 
pool schools were found by the investigators (Mr. Leo 


these 


(lass 
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W. H. 


nds in their 


Mr 


colour grou 


e and Scott 


ind reyecti 
whom 861 


friends] 


Governing 
Bodies in 
Further 
Education. 


\l 
erning 
tf 


the 


freedom wcetion 
withir 
rity was also 


is sub-committee 


liture 
Au 


odes 


ir expen 
The 
verning | 
nittee 


approved estimates th 
onstituts 
Hducation (or 


lave received 


contradiction 


its go 
Some other educatior 
similar letters There 
in the Ministry 
tuthorities t one and the same time 
greater autonomy to governing bodies 
irt colleges and at the same time to reduce 
for in some it will be an actual 
that of sub-committees. The 
proposal is that it will enable governors to claim expet 
for their attendance at meetings, which 
nized il ipproved duty inder 
ernment 1948, Section 115 (a 
because, presumal 
1944, overlooked 


bodies for 


IS al 
Local ed 
idvised t 


ot 


La VICE 
ire a 
techni 
their 
reductior 


. 


S sole reason for this latt 


it 


as 
Act 
0 lis poss 
he Educatior 
Statutory 4 
nstitutes of 
establishment of 
school Thus the 


10% 
rhe rly | 
the 
olleges 


while requiring 
governing managing b 


Ministry not only can but must r 


education 


and odies 


1 Managing b 


instrume! 
mt) re 


1950 


with 


oI yuirec 


managem 
the requiremet 

ind announced 

n and not 

test W ible 
the Ministry, in the lig] 


now was th 

The statutory 

t of subsequent | 

rt requir 

governing shall have the 

No such requirement can be mad 

of primary 

ernors. The status of these 
with the Act instruments 

thereunder 


is TUSTIN 
ocal governt 


to 


+} 


| 
but ne 


legislation, to advise 


education 


is] 1a 
bodies 
sub-committees 
the 


school gov 


school managers and secor 


bodies must be 
irticl 


amt 


uccordancs and ar 


or rules made 


* * * * 


lH} Report of the Departmental Com 
Employment mittee on the Employment of Children as 
of Children Film Actors, in Theatrical Work and in 
in Theatres. Iallet, deserves to be studied not only for 

the recommendations which the Committee 
made, but for the very fair and factual manner in which 
evidence is submitted. No attempt is made to obscure or 
belittle evidence which is perhaps contrary to the pre 
conceptions of many readers. Numerous witnesses 
informed the Committee that their view, theatrical 
employment was detrimental to children’s health. 


in 
the 


KONICLE 


AND EDUCATION REVIEW 4] 


they not have 


vertheless 


would been 
They 


ut 


ne 
medical evidence did 
ious damage to health 
uses that there had 

ilth i result of 
juent thereon 
child had re quired 
iffected him psycho 
the child 
rtain other 
of substitu 
therefore 
1 to take 
child 
circum 
recommend 
to license a 
1 play, if satisfied that the 
presentation of the part 
fully the child’s 
If childhood in all its 
age limits can be 
that no children 
within the li 


rie 


nse 


inctior I 
inlike ce 
uestion 
conclude 
f childrer 

Where | 

suitable 

rh therefore 
should be abl 


ISsery 
use 
pertormers 


tted 


permit 


rtist 
will 

etiective 

films 


sure 
portrayed in 
Committee 
hould be ineli 


shi 
Im ac 
1m” « 


is to be 
j The 


sixteen 


S es no 


impose ( 
under 


propose 
gible, 


tor 


ensin 


pl 


} 


tem, for employment S 


sVs 


* * 


mmended for 
school teachers for 
ikely increa the local 
iuthorities’ expenditure under 
approaching 20 per cent. Salaries 
ind agricultural education 
will, in due course, 
1 This must from shee 
be followed by a corresponding 
Scales of Salaries for Inspectors 
Organizers and Educational Psychologists. There « 
therefor little cat for surprise at the claim fot 
incre f all those officers 
National Association of Local Government 
negotiate. It unfortunate that 
committees should have to be 
iwwreed salaries for town clerks and 
Among the latter the 
t might be as helpful to them 
1uthorities if for these officers 
of salaries were submitted which were as clear and 
comprehensible and as just to individuals as the other 
scales mentioned above and as the scales of the National 
Joint Council for Administrative and Clerical Services 
In all other officers and teachers know what is 
due to them and the authorities know what they will pay 
In the the chief officers mentioned, much will 
depend upon the goodwill shown by the authorities in 
interpreting, fairly and justly in relation to other 
services, the somewhat vague and uncertain scheme 
which their representatives have put forward. 
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Teachers’ primary and 

Salaries. 1951-54 ar 
educatior 
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to Se 
this head by someth 
of teachers in further education 
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cre necessity, 
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revision of the Soulbury 


be simi i ise 
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< an 
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illowed to 
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rmutate 
chief officers 
officers. | 
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certain are 
chief education 
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scaies 


uses the 


case ol 


The Arts Council has decided that, as a special incentive 
to authors and repertory companies in 1951, it will give four 
awards of £300 each, of which £200 will go to the company 
and 4100 to the author, for what the Council considers to be 
the four most interesting productions of new plays during 
the Festival of Britain period (May to September). The 
£100 for the author be in addition to the ordinary 
royalties paid by the Company 


will 
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The World Assembly 


urs or \ rganizations was 


Ihe crisis in the aff 
lescribed by Mr. B. ]. Hay talk on the World 
Assembly of Youth at the lw meeting arranged 
by the Youth Group of t | Council of Social 
Service, last month 

He said that efforts to broaden the 

id been going on for some years. In 1945 the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth was formed at a World 
Youth Conference held in London and attended by 


basis of youth work 


delegates from all parts of the world with the exception | 


+ 


of Germany, Japan, Spain and Argentina who were not 
invited Ihe British Delegation 
members of national voluntary organizations 
bodies and political youth org 
local youth 
National Voluntary 
participate 

Those members who could the 
political bias of the World Federation together with other 
organizations which had not yet joined, met 
in 1947, with Continental voluntary youth organizations 
ind the Young Adult Council of America. It was decided 
to call a further international conference in London 
1948 \t this conference rganized by the National 
Social Service, Western Europe Nort] 
South America and 
wer 


Was composed I 
student 
inizations, and members o 
Standing 


Organizations 


( ontlerence ot 
did not 


councils, but tl 
Yout! 
with strong 


not agree 


Council of 
\merica 


ylonies 


some countries in 


particularly British and French 
represented 


well 
It was recommended that 
be established work of the ¢ 
ind a further meeting held at Ashridge produced a 
Charter. This Charter was accepted in Brussels in 1949 
ind the World Assembly came 
ship of thirty including colonial territories 
The Secretariat established in Brussels and four 
standing commissions appointed—- Travel and Exchange 
Information and Documentatiot Development and 
dmiunistration Relationships were established with 
United Nations Organization 
Assembly consultative status 
At the Istanbul meeting in 
projects discussed Phe 
mittee urged deal with the problem of illiteracy 
in colonial territories. It was suggested that a team 
should be to work for three years 
that youth organizations might provide material help 
i.e., reading and writing material. It was also agreed 
that all possible measures should be taken to get peopk 
vocation into the Colonial Servic 
situation of W.A.Y. 
ould be raised 
This would 


in appropriate organization 


to continue the onterence 


into being with a member 
countries 


Was 


ind Unesco 
August, 1950, various 
were British National Com 
ction te 
ind 


sent out two or 


with a sense of 
rhe financial 

unless further 

would 


was ind 
the organizatior 
come to al have the 
infortunate effect on countries which had first 
joined the World Federation and afterwards W.A.¥ 
They would not be to join a third organizatior 
Also there that those countries, colonial 
otherwise, members of W.A.Y., wou 

members of the World Federation of Den 
cratic Youth, which had a large budget and had t 
means of making a strong appeal. It was a matter of 
concern that the U.S.A. had not taken a larger p 
W.A.Y 

Mr. Hayhoe concluded by saying that in the creatio 
of W.A.Y. the youth organizations of the free world had 
accepted ici ind that this country had a special 
contribution to make 


serious 
noney ¢ 
end most 


those 


so ready 
was a 
who 


lange! 
and wert 


become 


iallenge 


CHRON! 


of Youth 


in London } 


wccorded the | 


NovEMBER, 1950 
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Committee on the Imperial Institute 
he Minister of Education, on the recommendation of 
Board of Governors of the Imperial Institute, has 
ip a Committee to review the functions and work of 
Imperial Institute. The terms of reference of the 

mmittee will be to advise the Minister on the following 
tters 

i) The aims and constitution of the Institute and 
the extent to which they are in line with present-day 
conditions in the British Commonwealth. 

li) How far the activities of the Institute are 
satisfactory having regard to the new responsibilities 
of the Minister of Education. 

ili) To what extent the present financial arrange 
ments and premises are satisfactory. 
lhe membership of the Committee will be as follows 

Lord Tweedsmuir (Chairman); Miss Margaret Adams 

Head Mistress, Croydon High School for Girls; Mr. R. 

Beloe, Chief Education Officer, Surrey ; Professor G. 5 

rraham, Rhodes Professor of Imperial History, Uni 

rsity of London ; Mr. H. D. Molesworth, Victoria and 

Albert Museum ; Professor Margaret Read, Professor of 

Education, University of London; Sir John Sargeant, 

British Council; Mrs. I. M. Spry, Saskatchewan House. 

lhe Secretary to the Committee will be Mr. R. Toomey, 

Ministry of Education, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


Educational Building 
Addendum to Circular 209 
The Minister of Education has decided that, for the 
inancial year 1951-52, it is possible to modify the 
innounced in Circular 209 affecting minor 
capital works. Paragraphs 15 and 16 of Circular 209 ar 
uccordingly cancelled, and the following substituted 

Since the resources available are not large enough to 
permit an increase in expenditure on minor works, the 

ilue of capital works costing under £5,000 (other than 
for the school meals service) started during the financial 
year 1951-52, must still be restricted to about three-fifths 
of the figure for the calendar year 1949. The Minister 
wishes, however, to allow authorities as much discretion 
is possible in selecting the projects to be started within 
the sum thus available. He therefore asks authorities for 
their co-operation in the following policy within the 
general arrangements announced in Circular 191 

First preference should be given to jobs at primary and 
secondary schools which will provide urgently needed 
new places ; if it is not practicable or necessary to us« 
the whole sum available to provide new school places, the 
balance may be used at the discretion of authorities for 
other kinds of work 

In the field of Further Education, this policy will 
enable some authorities to proceed with a small amount 
»f new capital work on modest proposals for community 
entres, village halls, youth organizations and similar 
institutions. At the same time, the Minister will be 
prepared to approve a few similar proposals submitted 
lirect to the Ministry by voluntary bodies and other local 
iuthorities. 

This Circular does not apply to maintenance work, nor 
to minor « apital works costing under £1,000 required tor 
the school meals service. For these classes of work there 
will be no change in the existing arrangements and 
limitations on expenditure. Authorities should also 
assume that the limitations set out in Circular 210 on the 
‘xtent to which capital expenditure may be met from 
revenue will continue to apply. 
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latest super luxucy ceaches 


FOR SPORTS MEETINGS - SCHOOL OUTINGS - EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


No party too large or too small + Coaches for every purpose * Air conditioned + Radio * 27 to 35 seaters 


_ Ge GC cscius\s ly. 


39 SOUTH | Ce aoc * EALING - WS + TELEPHONE - EALING - 3136 - 8403 
de f h Street, Hounsi lephone * Hou “ ‘ 44 Hounsey Road, N 7 Telephone Vorth 1920 
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T. WEBSTER & CO., LTD. 
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scription and Verses, 36 pr pastes. 
G. MAILE AND SON, LTD., * DIAMINE "’ WORKS, TARIFFS ST., LIVERPOOL, 5, ENG. 
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HANDICRAFT 
CINE SC REENS CHAIR SEATING 
PUNISHMENT 
BAMBOO GARD 
Every Kind AMBOO GARDEN 


Amateur & Professional tat 








THE PERFORATED FRONT 


PROJECTION SCREEN Co iro. ||| WHINES & EDGELER 


43-47, HIGHAM ST., WALTHAMSTOW, E.!7. THE BAMBOO PSOE 
Telephone: LARKSWOOD 1061-2 GODMANSTONE, DORCHESTER, DORSET 














CANE FOR BASKETS, CHAIRS, OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY, Etc. 
SCHOOL CANES 


SEAGRASS, DYED AND NATURAL 
RAFFIA, DYED AND NATURAL IDEAL HANDICRAFTS 
STOOL FRAMES and TRAY BASES 


RUSHES and RUSH PLAIT 199, BOROUGH HIGH STREET 


LONDON, S.E.I 
PLEASE WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS Telephone : HOP 3144, P.B.X. 


AND FULL INFORMATION Telegrams : Rattans, Souphone, London. 
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300 Million Books Borrowed Last Year 
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illy healthy and progressive society, Mr. Hardman 
said that without books, life for the majority of mankind 
be ‘‘ nasty, brutish and short.’’ There could be no 
beyond ing memory, no literature, no music 
the memories of contemporary performers, and 
limited technological advance. 
to take the good with the bad, 
atom bomb either. But I think most 
ourage would prefer to face the problems 
enlightenment, including scientific enlighten 
than fall back into the slough of ignorance and 
which afflicted most of the human race over 
f its history 
Hardman said that a library system could equally 
democra ind that freedom of thought which was 
blood, or the forces of intolerance and darkness 
In this country, we prided ik 
which, whatever its deficiencies, set out to help maintain 
in this island that vigorous independence which was one 
ot ou itest sources o! streng He pledge d that th 
Ministry of Education would do all within its power to 
Ip the libraries in the formidable prone ms which they 
faced to-day ind which had to be solved if the libraries 
maintain the fine tradition which they enjoyed 
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yf Marjorie Gullan, will be held in London from 
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\ Christmas School for Men an ymen Teachers, under 
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ABEL HEYWOOD’S PLAYS 


Approximately 100 Plays for all Women 
Approximately 100 Children's Plays 


ABEL HEYWOOD AND SON, LTD., 


No Royalties or Performing Fees 


Casts. Approximately 100 Comedy Farces. 
Our Catalogue of Approximately 400 Plays. By Post 6d. 


Play Department, 47-61, Lever Street, Manchester, |. 
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Teachers More Important than 


Civil Servants 

Spe aking to the Manchester Teachers 
John Maud, Permanent Secretary 
Education told them that 
than parents and more important than civil servant 
ill kinds of educators important in 
can help our children to develoj 

ialities which the world must find in this ¢ 

First, responsibility—-or making the best 
one’s parents, one’s school, one’s country, and the w 
Chis means constant denunciation of the lie that 
can be done about it,’ and daily determination t 
something—first of all about Second 
rebelliousness—the quality of men and women who ar 
at least potentially revolting against imprisonment by 
the second rate in themselves and society, and by ot 
evil things. And thirdly, resource—from the discover 
of one’s own powers, by personal discipline, the discover 
of the power of friendship, by experience of corporat 
action; and of spiritual power, by 

bounden duty 

“The prisoners of war, by their behaviour i 
‘led captivity captive,’ exemplified these three qualities 
which we prisoners of the precarious peace now need t 
show in our every day life,”’ said Sir John. 

Unesco provided one of the ways in which teachers 
were already helping one another to escape from the 
prison of national frontiers. It was ready, for example, to 
help now in the educational rebuilding of Korea. It had 
already given modest proof that the nations could act 
for positive making, as well as 
collective security. 

Sir John said that he was much impressed with what 
Manchester had done since the war, not only by new 
building, but still more by consolidating and extending 
an admirable relationship between teachers and the 
education authority The country, and Manchester 
particular 
profession. 

“Whether, in future years, this country will show the 
firm, resourceful leadership that the world will need 
depends in large part on the personal quality of teachers 
and how they play their part in education,” concluded 
John 
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Holidays abroad ar 
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Switzerland remains the most popular centre 
sports st hool parties, partly because it is easier to hire all 
an important point 


for winter 


including boots of all sizes 
vith growing children 

from the é 
keenness and enthusiasm of the 
teacher who promotes the idea of a tour. When the teacher 
is a keen ski-er, the pupils are often helped by being given 
preliminary exercises short holiday children 
often attain a surprising proficiency on skis, especially if 
they start young 
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The British Council announced last month the resignation 
of Dr \. | Morgan, who has been controller of education 
for the past five eded by Mr. S J R 

suttrall, until rec presentative of the council in 
Italy 


G.B. Equipments announce that, in keeping with their 

organization plan, which has been taking place over the 
past few months, the two major departments concerned with 
Export Film Sales and the G.B. Film Library at 
Perivale—have been mierged, control of the joint 
ctivities will be the responsibility of Mr. R. E. King 
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AT LAST! 


Your travel problem to that foreign land solved 





We specialize in providing Luxury Motor Coach Travel, Accommodation and 
Meals to any European Country, with your own or our special Itinerary. 


ORGANIZE A PARTY NOW and ensure its success by contacting us. 
It’s not too soon to book, and it’s the best and cheapest way to see Europe. 
bookings on Continental Tours, ask for our Brochure. 


IMPERIAL MOTORWAYS, ST. GEORGE’S SQUARE, DROITWICH 


DROITWICH 235! 


For individual 
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FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, LIMITED 

No. 4945, Treasure Island; No. 4949, Scott of the Ant- 
arctic.—Two more additions t excellent Drama Series 
f stills from the Che forty 
f Treasure Island convey a most realistic impression of the 
story. The characters are so well portrayed and the dress 
and background so faithfully reproduced that the stmp 
should be in the hands of every teacher. The script gives an 
abridged form of each chapter. The 37 frames of Scott of 
the Antarctic give a picture of the hazards of Polar 
Exploration. The strip will be most useful its detailed 
account of the for purageous 
tasks, as well as for the scenes of desolate snow expanse 

>. > * 7 

No. 4941, The Fireman; No. 4947, Circus Life. 
useful strips presenting the daily work involved The 
man is introduced by following up an incident— in this « 
a fire—from the reception of the alarm to the rescue and 
final report Circus Life shows what daily tasks 
We are 
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HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
_WHERE TO STAY 


BOURNEMOUTH.—'!0, ST. PAULS ROAD. H. and C.. Ce 
and Amusements. Good Food. Every Comfort. From 4-5 gns 
supervision. Mr. and Mrs. Ouerde Tel Bournemouth 259! 


ntral for Sea, Shops 


weekly. Personal 


33 rooms. One acre 
daily, 6 gns. weekly 


BOURNEMOUTH.—CONNAUGHT COURT HOTEL 
grounds. Every comfort and superlative food Terms 2!s. 
iclusive. Tel 1944 


BOURNEMOUTH.—A friendly welcome awaits you at FRESHFIELDS HOTEL 
Christchurch Road. Tel. : BOS. 34023!. Central heating, H. and C. water. Few 
min. Pier, shops. Proprietor Chef. 5-7 gns. Mr. and Mrs. W. Cannon 


BOURNEMOUTH KELVIN COURT HOTEL "' (20 bedrooms), KNYVETON 
ROAD Tel 3568. Few min. sea, shops, amusements. H. and C., Gas fires, Centra 
heating. 5-7 gas. Home baking a speciality. Mr. and Mrs. N. Gray 

FOREST OF DEAN.—Severn-Wye Valleys. Littiedean Guest House, Littledean 
Glos. (600-fc. up). Beautiful forest and river scenery. Eighty rooms. Grounds 
12 acres. Garage. Organized entertainments. Dancing, billiards, snooker, tennis. 
bowls, putting, library, walks, motor tours, motor coaches via Cheltenham stop at 
house. Brochure “G" gratis. Phone: Cinderford 2106 
Norfolk Square, W.2 
nightly. H. and ¢ 


LONDON.—ABBEY COURT HOTEL, 47 
Paddington Station. Bed and Breakfast |2s. 6d Ss 
throughout. Paddington 751! 


Street, Russel! 
and C. water 


LONDON.—" ASHLEIGH HOTEL 64-65, Guildtord 
Phone : TER 6313 tube, 5 min. main stations. H 
bedrooms. |2s. 6d. per night, Mrs. 8B. Ferro 


Square 


1 min gas fires 


Coram St Russel! Square, W.C 
ross, St. Pancras Stations. H 
Phone : TER 8160 


AVALON PRIVATE 
10 minutes walk Euston 
rooms. Bed Bkf. 12s. 6d 


HOTEL 3! 33 
a ngs \ 
ghtly 


eet 


and C. Gas Fir 


19, Bernard Street, Russell Square. TER 5176 
Central all amusements 


LONDON.—" GARDEN HOUSE 
Few doors Russel! Square tube. 5 min. King's Cross station 
Terms moderate. Mrs. B. Ferdenzi 


LONDON.—Mrs. Goulden MYRTLE 
Cross. Bed and Breakfast. Central all parts 
Phone : TER 5759 


HOUSE 


20, Argyle Square, King's 
Close stations. H C 


and C. all bedrooms 


Place. TER. 9140. Bed and 
Russell Square tube, Kings 
and Mrs. Lewis 


ATHENS HOTEL, 20, Tavistock 
Reduced long periods. Few mins 
Euston Stations. H. and C. throughout. Mr 


LONDON.—‘ST 
breakfast |2s. 6d 
Cross, Sc. Pancras 


VICTORIA HOTEL, 71, BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W.! 
Victoria Air Terminus, Bus, Underground, Coach 


Gas fires. B. and B. 12s. 6d 
TORQUAY.—APSLEY 


Minute sea. On level. H 
Personal supervisior Mr 
TORQUAY.—OSWALL 
Mod - 


n throughout 


Phone : VIC 3076. 5 min. from 
Railway Statior H. and C 


GARDENS 
From 3 


Tel 
gms 


HOTEL TORWOOD 
and C. Electric fires bedrooms 
and Mrs. R. F. Richards 


mbe. The warmest hore! 
Outstanding 


§ HOTEL, Babbace 
Congenial company 
Wincer Terms. 5-6 gns. Phone 88420 


TORQUAY.—" PEMBROKE HOTEL 


garden. 200 yards Meadfoor Beac! parage 
Proorietors, Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Hall 


TORQUAY RIVA LODGE 
3 min. sea. H. and C. Ex. catering 
Gadd 


tering. R.A 


Tel 
7 gns 


Meadfoot Road 
Ex. food. 5 


2837 > 
Children welcom 


ne acre 


HOTEL 
Garage 


Croft Road. Tel 2614 
Free parking. 6-7 gns 
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introduced to the owner, some performers, clowns, and some 
animals. We feel that a few shots of an actual performanc« 
vould have given additional interest. 27 frames 

* al > . 

No. 4950, The Zoo.— This is not a strip showing animals 
at the Zoological Gardens. Instead, there are thirty-four 
drawings of animals we should be glad to see on a 
there. Children of eight plus would definitely prefer photo 
graphs, but younger children would appreciate the simple 
side-views given, and there is the advantage that the heavy 
outline would enable the strip to be projected with only 
partial blackout 


visit 


* * * * 


Bible Background Series, Strip 2; A Sower went forth 
Men of Skill.__I wenty-six clear and very pleasing drawings 
showing the progress from the sowing of seed to the final 
harvest and subsequent making of flour and bread, together 
with a further series showing various occupations of the 
rhe strip will be found most helpful in providing a 
Bible stories, and very suitable for 


time 
background for many 
children from 7-11 

>. * * > 


COMMON GROUND, LIMITED. 

CGA 577, Medieval Life—The Village. — Those have 
already used CGA 487—The Castle—will welcome this 
necessary addition. Also in colour and of the same high 
standard, the strip treats of work on the land, manor and 
church, village life, and sports and games. There are also 
aerofilms of villages to-day. This period of history always 
has an appeal to children of Primary stage, so that the 
additional expense of a colour rendering is fully justified 
32 frames = ‘ ‘ . 


CGA 443, David and Jane act a Story. Another in the 
well-liked David and Jane Series. This strip will be equally 
suitable for the reading or dramatics lesson as each picture 
has its appropriate caption, telling the story in simple 
sentences. The ‘ properties’ needed for the play are well 
within the scope of the children, and the story is the familiar 
of the old woman who drove her pig from market 


frames * * * * 


CGA 474, Tasmania.— Another in the Kegional Geography 
of the World Series, and of the same excellent standard 
rhe introductory pictur s deal with the temperate climate, 
contrasting Tasmania with the mainland as well as dealing 
with the links. Other sections deal with specialization, 
hydro-electric power, and tourist trade. 41 frames, including 


who 


one 
32 


maps ° e . ° 


CGA 378, Woodland Plants. \ really beautiiul 
photographs showing most clearly the individual character 
istics of the plants in natural surroundings. Our only regret 
is that they are not in colour. The plants depicted are dealt 
with in the order of early and late spring and summer species 
together with the shrub layer accompanying each type 
49 frames e 6 ‘ 6 


CGA 539, The Story of our Bible..—lhe introductory 
portion of the strip deals with the Bible in the Mediterranean 
World. This is followed by a section on Manuscripts, and 
later various versions are discussed. The main portion of the 
strip traces the development of the Bible in Britain. The 
script is detailed and comprehensive. Suitable for 11 plus 
37 frames e a . > 

FA 630, Piant Drawing. \ 'ralex Strip introducing the 
drawing of plants in four stages ; Silhouette, Veining, Third 
dimensional Form, and massing of forms or parts. Each 
section is well-covered with drawings or photographs. The 
application of geometrical principles is emphatically stressed 
and many diagrams show how the principles may be applied 
Six beautiful drawings by Leonardo da Vinci are included in 
the 44 frames 


set of 
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NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
BUXTON, JANUARY 3-6, 195! 
President 
Cc. R. MORRIS, Esq., M.A., Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leed 
** The Teacher.” 
Principal Speakers 
J. T. Christie, Esq., M.A., Principal, Jesus College, Oxford The 
Qualities required of the Teacher.” 
Miss M. M. Wingate, M.A., Principal, Balls Park Training College, 
Hertfordshire : ‘‘ The Training of the Teacher.”’ 
Sir James Spence, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Child Health, Uni 
versity of Durham The Teacher and the Child.” 
John Newsom, Esq., M.A., Director of Education for Hertfordshire 
‘ The Teacher and the Home.”’ 
Dr. Eric James, M.A., D.Phil., High Master, Manchester Grammar 
School : ** The Teacher and the Administration of Education 
Percy Wilson, Esq., B.A., H.M.1., Chief Inspector of Schools, Ministry 
of Education : ** The Teacher in an Industrial Society.’ 
T. R. Weaver, Esq., M.A., Chief Information Officer, Ministry of 
Education : ‘* Summing up."’ 


Theme of the Conference 


Subscriptions : For a Local Education Authority, 3 guineas, entitling 
the Authority to send three representatives ; for every other 
person, including all interested teachers, 5s. To be sent to Mr. S 
Knox, North-West Derbyshire Divisional Education Office, 6, The 
Quadrant, Buxton, from whom information about hotel accommo 
dation may be obtained. 


The Conference will begin with the President's Address on the 
evening of Wednesday, January 3rd, and end at mid-day on Saturday, 
January 6th. J. L. LONGLAND, 
S. KNOX, 
Joint Hon. Secretaries 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The Kingsley School (Leamington High School for Girls) Warwicks. 
PHYSICS MISTRESS required in April or September of next 
year ; a temporary appointment for the Summer Term possible. 
Advanced and Scholarship work required ; also Physics for General 
Science at Ordinary Level. Burnham Scale ; Government super- 
annuation. Apply Headmistress, Miss D. A. Sweet. 


Lower Seniors MISTRESS required for All Souls’ Langham Place C.E. 
School, W.!. Evangelical Christian. Experience preferable. P.T 
for all senior girls. Apply Rev. J. R. W. Stott, |, Queen Anne Street, 
London, W.|. 


LEEDS (mear), FULNECK GIRLS’ SCHOOL, PUDSEY.— 
REQUIRED in January, resident MISTRESS for PHYSICAL EDU- 


CATION, including GYMNASTICS, GAMES, SWIMMING. School 
recognized by Ministry. Burnham scale. Superannuation.—Apply, 
with testimonials, to Headmistress. 


LINCOLN (County of). PARTS OF KESTEVEN EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, KESTEVEN and GRANTHAM GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
GRANTHAM. Headmistress: Miss D. J. C. Gillies, M.A.—RE- 
QUIRED as soon as possible, or in January, a MISTRESS to teach 
DOMESTIC SUBJECTS including NEEDLEWORK, LAUNDRY- 
WORK and COOKERY. Good qualifications essential and some 
experience desirable. Post temporary in the first place with likeli- 
hood of becoming permanent later. Burnham Scale. Applications 
(no special forms required), with copies of testimonials, to the 
Headmistress.—T.W. P. GOLBY, Director of Education, County 
Offices, Sleaford, Lincs. 


MONMOUTH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. REQUIRES, for 
January, or April, MISTRESS to teach PHYSICS to General Certifi- 
cate of Education with some Mathematics. Non-resident or resident. 
Direct Grant School ; Burnham Scale salary.—Apply immediately, 
Headmistress. 


YNICLE AND EDUCATION REVIEW 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued. 


Postal 
136, 


MATHEMATICS. 
courses Also revision courses, problems solved 
Coombe Road, Salisbury 


HOWELL’S SCHOOL, Denbigh, North Wales. Wanted as soon 
us possible, preferably in January: (a) Senior History Mistress, 
(b) Physics Mistress, both to teach to University Entrance and 
Scholarship Standard. (c) Handwork Mistress specialising in Weaving 
Burnham Scale, resident or non-resident. Apply to the Headmistress 


WANTED JANUARY for two terms, Mistress for Physical 
Training and Games. Girls’ Boarding School. Some experience 
desirable. Mrs. Alan Brown, Wispers, Midhurst, Sussex. 


Personal tuition wherever you are. 
Bacon, 





EXAMINATIONS 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


An Examination is held each June to elect Open Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, the maximum value of which is equal to 40 per cent. 
of the fees. 

A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered 
each June to sons of Officers or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army. The 
amount of emolument will depend upon the candidate's scholastic 
ability in the Examination. The financial position of the parent will 
also be taken into account, but the value of a Scholarship will in no 
case exceed 40 per cent. of the fees 

Some Centenary Endowment Scholarships for Boarders are offered 
on the result of the C.E.E. in June. These Scholarships are awarded 
on interview and are intended for boys of outstanding character 
who might not gain an Open award. The maximum value of the 
Scholarships is equal to 334 per cent. of the fees. 


Two Arts Scholarships may be awarded annually for outstanding 
ability in music or art, the maximum of each award not exceeding 
334 per cent. of the Fees. 


Full particulars on application to the Headmaster. 





- ‘ 7 
Vaeation Course on Wool 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT 
Tuesday, January 2nd to Mid-day Saturday 
January 6th (inclusive), 1951, at the L.C.C. 
Technical College for the Distributive 
Trades, London, W.C.2. 
A non-residential day course arranged by the 
Department of Education of the International 
Wool Secretariat for men and women teachers 
of history, geography, economics, commerce, 
arts and crafts, science and domestic science in 
Primary and Secondary Schools, Technical 
Schools, Schools of Arts and Crafts, Teachers’ 
lraining Colleges, etc. 
Lectures, supported by films and filmstrips, will 
be given on: 

WOOL GROWING 

WOOL MARKETING 

WOOLLEN AND WORSTED CLOTH MANU- 

FACTURE 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF WOOL 

CLOTH CONSTRUCTION AND JUDGMENT 

SCIENCE OF THE WOOL FIBRE including 

recent technical developments 

DEVELOPMENT OF FASHIONS IN WOOL 
Chere will also be simple laboratory work and demon- 
strations of handspinning, handloom weaving, et 
A certificate will be awarded to students who 
complete the course satisfactorily. FEE 10s. 6d. 
details and forms of application apply k 
P \ Wells, M.A., M.Sc F.inst.P., Director of 
Education, International Wool Secretariat, Dorland 
House, 18-20, Regent Street, London, S.W.1 


For further 
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FRANKS’ FASHION SERVICES 
IN EDUCATION 


FASHION JOURNALS, TECHNICAL BOOKS 
WORKROOM STANDS, PAPER PATTERNS 
Cotalogue free on request 
R. D. FRANKS LTD., Market Place, Oxford Circus, 
LONDON, W.! MUSEUM 1244/5/6 
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| EXPERT DUPLICATING.—Every Variety. 


orchestra is in | 


| All in perfect condition complete with all accessories. 
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Doncaster Education Committee has rejected a plea by the 
National Union of Teachers for the retiring age of Doncaster 
teachers to be raised from sixty to sixty-five 





SITUATION VACANT 


WANTED—Experienced COOK, numbers ; 
post ; 


resident, country 
household 100; girls’ boarding school ; two cooks kept ; 
kitchen staff; salary £180.—Miss Rogers, Wispers, 
Midhurst, Sussex. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Mabe! Eyles, 


395, Hornsey Road, N.19. Arc. 1765/Mou. 1701. 


| THEATRICAL COSTUMES.—Reduced rate for Schools. 


Ajax, 44, Wilkinson Street, S.W.8. 


SMOKING. New, Subconscious Cure. Effortiess, Drugless, 
infallible. Improves Health you now Impair. Saves Money you now 
Burn. Send sixpence for Introductory Details with impressive 
tributes from Schoolmasters. Ridley, 87, Taggart Avenue, Liverpool. 


FANCY MICE.—4s. pair, carr. paid ; cages 5s. ; textbook 3s. 6d. 
Pitt Francis, ‘‘ Dept. D,’’ Mouse Farm, Ferndale, Glam. 


Gestetner 66-in. Duplicator and Photographic Stencil Apparatus. 
Cost £90 
Accept £45. Wilkane, Commercial Road, Eastbourne. 





CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH This famous Wardrobe has 
been re-organised to meet increasing demands for CORRECT 
PERIOD COSTUMES and PROPERTIES at inexpensive rates. 
The DRAMA LIBRARY offers advice on choice of FESTIVAL 
of BRITAIN PLAYS. Apply : Citizen House, Bath, enclosing 
stamped envelope. 











S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.! 
We make a speciality of Complete Equip 
Catalogue Free to institutes and Manuel instructors. 











FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 
in the School Government Chronicle, 
Please apply to the sole advertise- 


ment Contractors Tel 


A. DARBY’S ADVERTISING SERVICE 


COBHAM HOUSE, 24/26, BLACK FRIAR’S LANE, 


CiTy 6686 


LONDON, E.C.4. 


Grams : DARBIADS, CENT., LONDON 
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* NOW READY 


THE 1950 EDITION OF THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


(Published annually by the Proprietor the ‘* School Government Chronicle.'’) 
Every Education and Executive Officer of the Education CONTENTS INCLUDE 


Committees and Local Authorities, the Principals of MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Branches and Divisions; Cxecutive and Staff ; 

Schools Colleges Training Colleges Universities ectorate ; Juvenile Organisations Committees; Regional Officers; Welsh 

. ges, . - N , | Ed jucation Department 

CS, 2 e iona ucation a 

olytechnics, and others interested in Natio . JCATION AUTHORITIES (including the Excepted Districts and Divisional 

should have a copy of this completely revised and enlarged xecutives) of England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, with names of 
‘a airmen, Vice-Chairmen, Directors and Secretaries, Medical and Dental Officers 

new edition. More than five thousand corrections have Architects and all other principal officials. With details of Schools controlled; 


been made. If you have not yet ordered, please do so now {DON COUNTY COUNCIL Education Committee with Sub-Committees ; 
spectors ; Divisional Officers ; Evening and Literary Institutes ; Organisers and 


ther officials. 
ME OFFICE CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT 
DREN'S OFFICERS, County and County Borough 
TTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
N. IRELAND EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


ELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS, Canada ; Australia ; 
New Zealand ; South Africa ; India ; Pakistan ; Ceylon 


XLONIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 
ECONDARY (GRAMMAR) SCHOOLS with Principals 
ENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Scotland) 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (N. Ireland) 
SONDARY (TECHNICAL) SCHOOLS with Head Teachers 
POLYTECHNICS, TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF ART with Princip als 
TEACHERS TRAINING COLLEGES with Principals and Correspondents 

DLLEGES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
TRAINING COLLEGES IN SCOTLAND 

NIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES with Registrars 
RINCIPAL EMPIRE UNIVERSITIES 

E wre SCHOOLS AND HOMES for Blind, Deaf, Dumb and other Handicapped 

mm ren 

IME OFFICE APPROVED SCHOOLS with Correspondents 
BURNHAM COMMITTEE. 
EXAMINING BODIES. 

OVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 

NIVERSITIES COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION OVER 
NIVERSITIES APPOINTMENTS BOARDS 
COUNTY LIBRARIES with Librarians. 500 PAGES 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS with Secretaries 
COMING EVENTS DIARY 1950-51. - 
ARTICLES on Educational Administration : 




















Visual Aids in Education ; 
school Broadcasting ; 
Education for the Hotel and Catering Industry, ete Demy 8vo. 


THE OFFICIALLY RECOGNISED HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO.,LTD. 
COBHAM HOUSE, 24.26, BLACK FRIARS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telenhone : CITY 6686 and 6687 

















To the Manager, THE EDUCATION AUTHORITIES DIRECTORY, 

Cobham House, 24-26, Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4. 
PLEASE SEND copies of THE EDUCATION AUTHORITIES DIRECTORY, 1950 Edition 
for which | enclose Money Order /Postal Order /Cheque for £ : ‘ 


Name 


Address _— 
Cheques should be made payable “The School Government Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Date.......... 
"" and crossed, 
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A few drops in a bucket 


‘Lissapol’, the new, concentrated 
liquid cleanser, reduces the time 
spent in cleaning classrooms, kit- 
chens and cloak-rooms, 

and gives better results. 

For general cleaning, 
‘Lissapol’ is used in the 
normal way, in a bucket 
of water with a mop, cloth 
or brush, but its high con- 
centration —a few drops 


most purposes— 


are ample for 
makes it exceptionally economical. 


‘Lissapol’ is simple and speedy, it 


dissolves instantly, even in cold, 
hard water, forms no scum to leave 
smears on glossy surfaces—which 
dry very rapidly after 
washing — and it does 
not produce excessive 
foam. 
Versatile and completely 
harmless, ‘Lissapol’ 
is effective wherever 
water is used for cleaning 
—on upholstery, floor coverings and 
leathercloth, as well as for china, 


glass, floors, walls and paintwork. 


* e 9 
SIE ieciiecnacew vsour cosasiaae 


in various grades 


Full details are available from any I.C.1. Sales Office 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED 


LONDON, S.W.1 
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